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THE LAPITA COLONIZATION OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Peter Sheppard 
University of Auckland 


Yes, no distance is too far in our never ending quest to be the Chapter exciting and exotic 
Speaker Nights. On November 11th, at 8 PM at Grosvenor Lodge, Dr. Sheppard will discuss his 
research on the peopling of the south Pacific Islands (no handy "Beringia” for these guys!). So, 
as winter arrives here in southern Ontario, why don’t you join us for a glass of Tropical Punch, 
take in some slides of the south Pacific, and maybe, for a few futile moments, you can imagine 
yourself on a blue lagoon with nothing tougher to decide than what seafood to eat for dinner! See 
ya there. 


Next Month: On December 4th the Chapter will again hold its annual Christmas Dinner and 
annual business meeting. This year the event will be hosted by Chapter Director 
Teresa Smith, at 30 Montclair Ave. (northwest London in Oakridge). Start time 
is 6:30 PM. As always the Chapter will provide the bird, while attendees are 
asked to supply the salads, side dishes and desserts. Please call Teresa or Pat with 
your menu contributions. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


Well, our job of organizing the OAS symposium in Niagara Falls is all but done (the final 
accounting is still required), and by all accounts it was a big success. This may well turn out to 
have been the best attended and most profitable of any OAS symposium to date! And, with the 
exception of our banquet and dance entertainment fighting a losing battle for warm bodies as the 
Blue Jays won the World Series Saturday night, there were no glitches! The success of the 
symposium, and the relative ease of pulling it together from London, bodes well for future 
symposiums being held beyond the usual bouncing ball of Toronto-London-Toronto-Ottawa- 
Toronto-London...etc. 


At the Symposium a great deal of discussion centred on the future of the OAS, and specifically 
the development of The Society’s Strategic Plan for the future (a draft version was published in 
Arch Notes earlier this year). The direction the Society goes will effect every member, both 
provincially and in the chapters, so please take an opportunity to review the draft, and offer up 
your opinions to the Strategic Planning Committee about what you think of the document, and 
what direction you think the OAS should be moving towards. The more input the better! 


As well, OAS members of the MAC (Minister’s Advisory Committee) reported on current 
developments regarding the new Heritage Act. There is a lot of “good stuff” in the proposed 
legislation, and about time too, given that the old act dates to the mid 1970’s. But the MAC 
members pointed out that this legislation is still very fragile, and a lot of support is still needed 
from across the province. So please, get a copy of the proposed legislation and read it over (bug 
Neal for a copy). If you like what you see, write a letter to your MPP, the opposition Parties’ 
Culture critics, the Premier, and so on. Its important that the government, and particularly the 
opposition parties hear that there is strong support for this act. If not, this legislation will die on 
the floor of Queen’s Park, and we’ll be stuck with the old act for another 10 to 20 years! 


SOCIAL REPORT 


LAB NIGHTS ARE STARTING!!! As of Thursday, November 18th, the Chapter will again 
feature weekly lab nights at 55 Centre Street. Starting at 7:30, this season will feature 
opportunities to work on two different Middle Iroquoian site collections. As well, anyone 
interested in working on a special project, or contributing another collection to the evenings are 
more than welcome. Call Neal at 433-8401 for further information. 


Teresa Smith will be hosting this year’s Christmas party. See the cover of this newsletter for 
more info., and look for a map and even more info. in the next issue of KEWA. 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


Over the years KEWA has tried to provide articles from exotic places (Ohio, northern Ontario!), 
to satisfy curiosity and the interests of readers in those areas. Well, in this issue we’ve done it 
again! Our eastern Ontario readers will be happy to see a submission from Nick Adams, reporting 
on an interesting and small lithic site from eastern Ontario, which again proves that bigger isn’t 
necessarily better. And Jim Wilson provides a review of Middle Woodland band structure, based 
on the information gathered over the years from the Middle Woodland burial mounds of the Rice 
Lake area. Enjoy! 


THE WHITFIELD SITE (BFFV-8), AN ARCHAIC/WOODLAND CAMPSITE 
NEAR SPENCERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Nicholas R. Adams 
Introduction 


The Whitfield Site was discovered during the archaeological survey of the proposed route of 
Highway 416 (Adams and Errington 1990). Test pitting of a meadow adjacent to a former river 
channel of the South Nation River, resulted in the discovery of a few lithic flakes within the 
ploughzone. The initial testing suggested that the spread of archaeological material was very 
limited in area and that the majority was contained within the plough zone or within the upper 
few centimetres of the undisturbed subsoil. This observation was confirmed by excavation. No 
indications of sub-surface features and no pottery or fire-cracked rock were encountered in any 
of the test pits or during excavation. 


Since the Whitfield Site lay within an area to be developed as a ramp connecting Shanly 
Road to Highway 416, and since virtually no sites of this nature had been archaeologically 
investigated in the area, a recommendation was made to the Ontario Ministry of Transportation 
that the site should be excavated before construction commenced. This recommendation was 
accepted by the Ministry and archaeological fieldwork occurred during the early spring of 1990. 


Site Location and Environment 


The Whitfield Site occupies a small, low, sand ridge adjacent to a bend in the South Nation 
River, approximately one half a kilometre downstream from the village of Spencerville (Figure 
1). The site lies close to a former river channel which is currently only active during periods of 
high water (Figure 2). For the remainder of the year the channel contains either stagnant water, 
or mud. At the time the site was occupied it is likely that the main flow of the river passed close 
to the site. The site would thus have been situated on a high bank on the outside curve of a major 
bend in the river. 


The South Nation River has a tendency to overflow it’s banks. During the excavation we 
were informed that in the most recent flood season, the field within which the site is located was 
almost wholly under water. The site area was, however, sufficiently elevated above the field 
surface to escape inundation. The dry setting provided by this almost imperceptible elevation 
above the surrounding terrain may have been one of the factors which influenced selection of the 
site by prehistoric people. 


In the vicinity of Spencerville, the South Nation River cuts through the shallow sand 
deposits of the Edwardsburgh Sand Plain (Chapman and Putnam 1984: 200). These deposits are 
glaciofluvial in origin, but have been spread by wave action of the retreating Champlain Sea. In 
some areas they have been formed into dunes as a result of wind action. They overly glacially 
deposited boulder clays which in turn overly Lower Ordovician Beekmantown Limestone bedrock 
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FIGURE 2: Proposed Limit of the 416/Shanly Road Exit Ramp. 


(Richards, Mathews & Morwick 1949: 21). The river runs through rolling or undulating country, 
ranging from fertile and productive farmland, forested dunes and poorly drained sand plains to 
extensive depressional bogs. To the north of the site, rolling farmland predominates, while to the 
south and east, low-lying and poorly drained sand plains are typical of the area. The site is 
located within a formerly ploughed pasture. A shallow ploughsoil was discovered overlying a thin 
deposit of silty sand. Below this, undisturbed sandy gravel soils predominated. 


Prior to the clearing of the land for farming, the South Nation River valley supported a 
forest cover consisting of such water loving species as elm, ash and soft maple. In addition, the 
slightly more well drained soils of the site area supported pine and birch (Richards, Mathews and 
Morwick 1949: 24). These species may have been indicators to the prehistoric inhabitants of the 
area that slightly drier conditions prevailed at this location. 


The 1990 Excavations 


During initial testing it was clear that ploughing had much disturbed the site. It was hoped that 
some vestiges of occupation would be preserved below the depth reached by the plough tip, 
either as horizontal middens, occupation layers, or in features. However, recognising that much 
of the evidence to be gained from the site may be contained within the ploughsoil, we opted to 
carefully screen all ploughsoil deposits from each unit. 


Despite the completely disturbed nature of the site as a result of ploughing, and re- 
occupation of the area in the nineteenth century, artifacts appear to have moved very little as a 
result of the plough activity, and then mostly in the vertical plane. The plough soil averaged 
between 20 and 25 centimetres in thickness, suggesting that it had been ploughed numerous times 
since the advent of tractor drawn implements (Knoerl and Versaggi 1984: 77). The effects of 
ploughing on such small scale occupation sites has been discussed elsewhere (Roper 1976, Knoerl 
and Versaggi 1984) with the consensus of opinion being that while ploughing undoubtedly causes 
damage to archaeological sites in the vertical plane, the degree to which horizontal concentrations 
of archaeological material are affected is minimal. 


For the first week of the excavation, the ploughsoil from each unit was shovelled and 
screened, and bagged according to the unit designation for the square. Once the upper surface 
of the less disturbed orangey/yellow sand was reached, the surface of the unit was trowelled 
clean. At this point each unit was subdivided into quadrants and excavated in arbitrary 3 
centimetre levels. All ploughsoil and subsoils excavated from the units were screened through 
5 mm mesh screens. It soon became apparent that this level of recording was not warranted. 
Ploughing and generations of groundhog burrowing had disturbed the site to the extent that very 
little was found below ploughzone, and where it was, it was found to coincide with old rodent 
burrows. Although a few small flakes were found in the subsoil zone and not in recent 
disturbances, these had probably migrated down though the actions of worms. Worms were 
extremely active at the site. The subsoil surface was peppered with worm holes, and each 
morning hundreds of worm casts covered the excavated surfaces. 


Once it had been established that the site really only existed within the ploughsoil, a 
different recording strategy was begun. Test pitting had already determined the extremely small 
size of the site, so in order to maximize the information return and to gain better understanding 
of the horizontal distribution of artifacts, we continued to shovel and screen the ploughsoil, but 
broke each unit down into quadrants. Thus from the second week of excavation, all finds from 
a particular unit were bagged according to the quadrant of their discovery. The arbitrary levels 
within each unit were abandoned. As before, the undisturbed surface of the subsoil was carefully 
trowelled clean in the search for subsoil features, and the first few centimetres of the subsoil of 
each unit were excavated by hand. 


Fifty-seven one metre squares were excavated at the site (see Figure 4). In addition 22 
one quarter metre units were examined. The remainder of the area surrounding the concentration 
of lithic material was shovel tested without further expanding the boundaries of the site. 


Artifact Analysis 


Compared to most excavated sites, the archaeological recoveries from the Whitfield site were 
relatively few, consisting primarily of lithic debris, chert flakes and chert tools. A total of 1,571 
artifacts of chert were recovered during excavation. Artifact densities within the cluster were 
quite low. The highest artifact count for any of the metre squares excavated was 84 (flakes and 
tools). Average densities were much lower, with a mean of 27 artifacts per metre unit excavated. 


For the purposes of this study, primary flakes were regarded as those which showed the 
clear presence of cortex, or were clearly derived during an initial stage of lithic reduction. 
Secondary flakes were regarded as flakes or flake fragments which showed clear indication that 
they represented a second stage of lithic reduction. In most instances these appear to have been 
produced as a bi-product of bifacial reduction or the sharpening of bifacial tools. In almost all 
instances the dorsal surface of these flakes exhibits the negative impression from the removal of 
flakes earlier in the biface reduction process. Broken flakes have either been described as flake 
fragments, or, where the proximal end of the flake was intact (or other convincing features 
existed), the flake was assigned to the appropriate category. In practice, since so many of the 
flakes recovered from the site were small, biface thinning flakes, most broken flakes have been 
described as secondary flakes. Shatter has been reserved for polymorphous chert fragments with 
no diagnostic features. By far the greatest number of flakes have been assigned to the secondary 
flake category (1,303 - 89.6%) with flake fragments and chert shatter fragments forming much 
smaller percentages. Primary flakes were almost absent (2 - 0.1%). 


A large percentage of the lithic material retrieved from the site was Onondaga chert 
(Table 1). Extremely small quantities of quartz, white chert, banded mauve cherts, and a greenish 
chert (possibly Normanskill) were also present. Local cherts from the Ordovician Trenton and 
Black River formations are present in small quantities, representing approximately 10% of the 
sample. Since the majority of the lithic artifacts from the site were of small size, in many 
instances it has not proved possible to arrive at an acceptable visual identification of the raw 
materials. For this reason, rather than guess at possible sources, they have simply been sorted by 


their dominant colour. Some flakes and fragments described and enumerated under the categories 
“light brown” and “light grey” cherts are probably colour variants of Onondaga chert, but lack 
the other visual characteristic which would allow a firm identification. 


TABLE 1 
Raw Materials 


That cherts from local till deposits appear to have been largely eschewed is surprising 
since workable cherts from till have been identified at the nearby Smoken Motor Site (BfFv-5), 
which lies less than 4 kilometres upstream from the Whitfield Site. Hugh Daechsel and Phillip 
Wright found the ground surface of this site littered with primary reduction debitage and cores 
of this locally available material (H. Daechsel, P. Wright, Pers. Comm.). While this chert is 
clearly inferior to Onondaga chert, it nonetheless occurs in sufficient quantities to have been 
exploitable. That it was only used to a small degree, while artifacts or more favoured materials 
were being heavily reworked suggests a primary reliance or favour of Onondaga chert, and a 
reluctance to use, or inability to acquire local materials. 


A total of 49 lithic tools were recovered from the site area (Table 2). Of these 27 were 
manufactured from random secondary flakes and either exhibit simple edge modification through 
use, or deliberate retouch to refine the random flake edge. Twenty two bifacially flaked tools or 
tool fragments were also recovered. An attempt has been made to separate them into projectile 
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point/point fragments and biface and biface fragments on the basis of their form and 
characteristics. Scrapers, cores and core fragments were noticeably lacking from this assemblage. 


TABLE 2: 
Artifact Frequencies 
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Diagnostic Artifacts 


In the absence of sealed features containing materials which could be used for radio-metric 
determination, we were obliged to rely on the comparative analysis of diagnostic lithic artifacts 
in order to gain a sense of the time or times during which the site was used. Unfortunately many 
of the salient features of artifacts upon which archaeologists usually base their cultural- 
chronological determinations are either missing or heavily modified. For instance, the one 
complete “projectile point” from the site had been reused and transformed into a hafted, unifacial 
side scraper/ knife (Figure 3a). And while some aspects of the point’s original morphology are 
still evident, others have been changed by this adaptive re-use. This suggests that lithic raw 
materials were not in ready supply, and that deriving the maximum amount of usability out of 
each tool and tool fragment was an important survival strategy. If we make the assumption that 
the reduction of the Dorsal Lateral I margin occurred as a secondary recycling of a once 
complete point, it is reasonable to reconstruct the original tool form. We are left with a relatively 
short, broad bladed corner notched point which appears very similar, both in size and form to 
Brewerton Corner Notched Points from Ontario and New York State (Ritchie 1971). Similar 
points have been found at numerous locations in Eastern Ontario, although rarely in excavated 
contexts. The only excavated Middle Archaic site in the region is the Morrison’s Island-6 Site, 
excavated by Clyde Kennedy in 1961 and 1962 (Watson 1990: 15). Amid the large artifact 
sample retrieved by the excavators were a number of broad corner notched points which Kennedy 
attributes to the Brewerton Archaic (Kennedy 1966, Plate 4). A radio-carbon determination 


derived from charcoal fragments in one of the excavated graves provided a date of 4,700 + 150 
years (GSC-162), which accords well with Late Middle Archaic dates from elsewhere in the 
northeastern part of the continent (Roberts 1985: Table 2, 35). 


Additional information is available from numerous surface collected sites and sites 
excavated under less than ideal circumstances. Similar corner notched points are known from the 
much disturbed, multi-component York Site, near Verona (Adams 1988), and a large sample of 
Archaic period artifacts has recently been reported and described by Gordon Watson from the 
Rideau Lakes area (Watson 1990: 15). Of the four hundred and fifty six chipped stone points 
Watson examined, twenty-two, or 5.1 percent, were identified as Brewerton Corner Notched 
Points. While the specific provenances of these points are not known in every case, taken as a 
sample from a discreet geographical area, they provide a clear indication of the frequent and 
extensive use of the Rideau Lakes by Late Middle Archaic peoples. 


In Arthur Roberts’ study of the Preceramic Occupations of the North Shore of Lake 
Ontario, Late Middle Archaic finds made up a substantial portion of the finds examined (Roberts 
1985). Sites from which Brewerton points had been recovered were well distributed along the 
north shore of the lake, extending well into eastern Ontario. 


The second lithic artifact upon which some temporal significance has been placed is the 
stem fragment from a large refined biface (Figure 3b). Although broken at the junction of the 
stem and the blade, sufficient remains of this artifact for identification to be fairly certain. It is 
interpreted as part of a large, stemmed broadpoint - made of Onondaga chert. Broadpoints form 
a distinct artifact horizon within archaeological assemblages throughout northeastern North 
America and down the east coast of the continent (Watson 1981). 


FIGURE 3: Projectile Point and Point Fragment From Whitfield. 


Although the temporal placement of broadpoints was initially disputed (see Kenyon 1980: 
13), a number of radio-carbon dates have helped to confirm the Broadpoint as a Late Archaic 
manifestation. The George Davidson Site contained a Late Archaic component from which 
Genesee like points were recovered. It was dated to 1830 + 150 B.C. and is the most reliable 
Ontario date for this manifestation. Less convincing, but nonetheless relevant to this discussion 
in a date of 1345 B.C. which was received by Gordon Watson on one half of the carbon sample 
submitted for testing from the Inderwick Site in the Rideau Lakes area. This sample was 
recovered in association with red quartzite flakes thought to have been the by-product from the 
manufacture of quartzite broadpoints (Watson 1980: 11). 


Two artifacts which also provide some sense of temporal placement consist of a thin, 
carefully flaked biface fragment (probably from the centre of a projectile point) and a finely 
thinned point base. These artifacts exhibit the lenticular form, thinness, evidence of pressure 
flaking and blade width to thickness ratio which characterizes projectile points of the Meadowood 
Phase of the Early Woodland period (Granger 1978: Appendix A). The basal fragment is 
particularly likely to relate to this prehistoric phase since it retains clear evidence of the small, 
well executed notching which is so frequently present on Meadowood points. 


Artifact Distributions 


Whether plotted by metre square (Figure 4) or by quadrant (Figure 5), the lithic artifacts from 
the Whitfield Site form an elliptical spread with a NW-SE axis of five metres and a SW-NE axis 
of approximately three metres. 


Although virtually all the artifacts were contained within the ploughzone, and no sub- 
surface features were identified in the field (despite intensive efforts), it is clear that the patterns 
of distribution of archaeological materials within the site area are of some significance. Almost 
no indications of prehistoric occupation were found beyond the periphery of the area excavated. 
When plotted at the quadrant level, two small areas of concentration become apparent (see Figure 
5). This arrangement of finds conforms to a subjective impression recorded by one of the 
excavators in the field and may reflect the presence of two small ploughed out features or 
concentrations of lithic debris. When the distribution of lithic tools and tool fragments is plotted 
(Figure 6), a similar pattern is noticed, although the focal point of the scatter appears slightly to 
the north of the lithic debris. In the absence of any pit, hearth (fire cracked rock was very rare) 
or postmould features, the following interpretation must be regarded as extremely speculative. 
It is not inconceivable, however, that the area where the majority of the tools were located lay 
within the boundaries of a small shelter, while the area where the majority of the lithic debris 
was found lay just to the south and east of the structure. 


The virtual absence of primary flakes, cores and significant amounts of shatter fragments 
indicates that the primary reduction of lithic raw materials was not occurring at this location. On 
the other hand, considerable thinning, refinement and ea of tools is suggested by the 
prevalence of biface thinning flakes. 
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FIGURE 4: Lithic Artifact Frequencies By One Metre Unit. 


The numerous flake tools and utilized flakes indicate that cutting was an important 
activity at the site, while both boring and / or prying are suggested by the torsion fractures close 
to the tips of many of the refined bifaces. Shaft preparation is also suggested by the presence of 
a number of spokeshaves (6) (flake tools or utilized flakes with distinctive concave working 
edges). Significantly, scrapers and net sinkers, tools which, subjectively at least, are frequently 
taken to indicate fishing or fish processing, were completely absent from the artifact assemblage, 
while projectile point fragments were relatively numerous. In the absence of reliable faunal 
recoveries and therefore lacking the force of empirically derived data, this may suggest that 
hunting and butchering outweighed fishing and hide processing in importance. 
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FIGURE 5: Lithic Artifact Frequencies By Quadrant. 


Interpretations 


Assuming the typological identification of the artifacts is correct, two obvious interpretations 
concerning the use and duration of the site can be postulated. Either the site was occasionally 
used over a period of time extending between the Middle Archaic and the Early Woodland 
periods, or it was occupied only during the Early Woodland period (ie. the latest occupation 


suggested by the lithics) by people who curated and reused artifacts from earlier periods. I will 
examine the merits of both interpretations in turn. 


Given the restricted spread of cultural material at the Whitfield Site, the first hypothesis 
pre-supposes that whatever structure or structures were used at the site were placed in virtually 
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the same spot throughout its occupation. While this may seem unlikely it is not impossible, given 
the environmental constraints present at this location. As mentioned above, the site lies along and 
just behind a low ridge adjacent to a former bend in the South Nation River. The land behind the 
site, although now a drained meadow, was once seasonally inundated swamp, extending back 
from the river for approximately one kilometre, thus the low sandy knoll would have been one 
of the few places in the immediate area which was consistently available for settlement use. The 
restricted size of the knoll would necessarily focus any activity onto somewhat the same spot 
during each successive occupation, although the focus need not have been as tight as that 
suggested by the limited spread of cultural debris. 


It would be unwise though, to stress this geographical determinism too strongly. Fine, 
potential site locations exist a few hundred metres upstream at the junction of the South Nation 
River and a seasonal creek (indeed a ground stone slate bayonet is reported from this general 
vicinity (Daechsel 1980: Plate 27), and evidence of prehistoric occupation was noted on a small 
knoll, immediately opposite the Whitfield Site. Clearly, people using the Whitfield Site chose the 
location from a number of possible alternatives, and were not obliged to by the local conditions. 


In my opinion, a more convincing argument can be made to suggest that the site 
represents a short term winter occupation during the Early Woodland period. Firstly, the tight 
distribution of artifacts would accord more convincingly with a single phase of occupation. 
Multiple occupations would surely have resulted in a much more diffuse distribution of materials. 
Secondly, the distribution of lithic tools within the more generalized spread of artifacts might be 
taken to indicate the location of a structure within which the items were dropped or discarded 
as they were used. This spread is consistent with what one might expect from a short term, single 
phase of occupation. Thirdly, the homogeneity in the types of lithic tools present in the collection 
suggest a single phase of use geared directly to hunting and meat processing. The absence of 
significant quantities of fire-cracked rock or sub-surface features might also indicate a relatively 
brief period of occupation. Lastly, although the absence of faunal or floral data does not allow 
for authoritative statements, the absence of sub-surface features could be interpreted as evidence 
of a winter occupation when the ground would have been too hard for penetration. 


A Cautionary Note 


This small site area could have easily been missed using a standard test 10 metre test pit grid, 
and indeed was only located by increasing the frequency of the test pit interval in the vicinity 
of the South Nation River to less than 5 metres. Such small sites can easily be (and may have 
been) overlooked during routine archaeological surveys. 


In this part of Ontario, where even the basic local and regional settlement patterns are 
poorly understood for the whole history of human use of the area, it is critical that such sites be 
investigated fully and not simply written off as “plough damaged lithic scatters”. Indeed, given 
that much formerly cultivated land in eastern Ontario has been allowed to revert to pasture or to 
bush, there is a special need for archaeologists working in the area to be systematic and vigilant 
in the application of their field survey techniques, and to not “write off” or test areas which app- 
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FIGURE 6: Distribution of Lithic Tools. 
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ear unprepossessing in a desultory way. Ploughing former fields, even if it means dodging 
between and around colonizing shrubs is a practical necessity if we are to broaden our 
perspective of eastern Ontario prehistoric sites away from the “shoreline and large village” model 
that we currently hold. 


Undoubtedly, when compared to larger, more intensively occupied sites, where artifact 
concentrations are higher, faunal material preservation exists, and some stratification is evident, 
sites such as BfFv-8 lack glamour. When, examined in conjunction with their larger 
contemporaries, they will almost certainly enable us to develop a more accurate and less biased 
picture of prehistoric life in the region. 


Summary 


The Whitfield site is interpreted as a small Early Woodland Meadowood winter hunting and 
butchering camp. The extremely tight distribution of the artifacts may infer the presence of a 
small cabin or lodge within which most of the tool sharpening, biface preparation and tool 
discarding occurred. Evidence for activities beyond the immediate vicinity of this “lodge” was 
absent. Lithic raw materials were in short supply, especially of the favoured Onondaga chert, 
leading to considerable re-use and re-sharpening of those artifacts at hand. The gleaning and 
reworking of artifacts from earlier Native occupations of the region might be taken to indicate 
a general unfamiliarity with local sources of lithic raw materials or even an unfamiliarity with 
the region as a whole. 
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THE RICE LAKE PHASE RECONSIDERED 


Jim Wilson 


The archaeology of the Trent River drainage has long fascinated prehistorians of the Eastern 
Woodlands. As early as 1860, Wallbridge, in reporting on several mounds along the Bay of 
Quinte, alluded to earthen mounds on the “River Trent”. In 1896 David Boyle sceptically visited 
the Rice Lake area on the advice of a friend who had suggested to him that such structures 
actually did exist. On this occasion he participated in excavations at Mizang’s Point, Cameron’s 
Point, East Sugar Island, and at the Miller and Hastings sites (Boyle 1897). Like a growing 
number of his contemporaries, Boyle argued against the belief that the mound builders had been 
a “peacefully disposed race... ruthlessly exterminated by the savage Indian” (Boyle 1897:14). 
Rather, he found no reason to doubt that the Rice Lake mound builders were directly ancestral 
to the later native inhabitants of the region. Any belief to the contrary, Boyle suggested, was 
merely romantic speculation appealing to the “morbidly minded... pictur[ing] to themselves the 
awful horrors that must have been inflicted on the poor, industrious, and happy mound builder, 
whose reeking scalp was torn from his head by bloodthirsty human fiends” (Ibid.). 


While it is no longer questioned that the mound builders were Native North Americans, 
it still remains a question of some academic interest as to what level of sociopolitical complexity 
was attained by these groups (Buikstra 1976). In this paper I explore the claim that the Middle 
Woodland inhabitants of the Rice Lake area attained a degree of complexity which included 

“ascribed” rather than solely “achieved” status (Spence 1986, 1982; Spence et al 1984; Spence 
and Pihl 1984). While I agree with these authors that the ethnographically derived model of the 
twenty-five member egalitarian band may not be entirely applicable to Rice Lake, it is maintained 
that mortuary variation evident in this region is still best explained in terms of achieved status. 
In order to develop this alternative interpretation I re-evaluate the existing Middle Woodland 
population estimates for the Rice Lake Phase based on a reconsideration of Spence’s 
interpretation of Cameron’s Point Mound ’C’ (Spence and Harper 1968). 


Mound °C’ at Cameron’s Point figures prominently in the formulation of what I will term 
the “ascribed hypothesis”. Originally located by Boyle in 1896, the Cameron’s Point site is 
located at the mouth of the Ouse River at the eastern end of Rice Lake. Boyle described three 
large mounds varying in length from 68 to 75 feet, with widths ranging between 18 and 20 feet 
(Boyle 1897). When Spence and Noble revisited the site in the 1960’s, they documented the 
possible presence of yet another smaller mound, twenty eight feet long and in appearance little 
more than a “small indistinct rise in the ground” (Spence and Harper 1968:6). 


Even in Boyle’s time Mound ’B’ at Cameron’s Point was slowly eroding into the lake, 
and by 1956 all but Mound ’C’ and a small portion of Mound ’A’ had collapsed over a 15 foot 
bluff. When the site was revisited by Spence and Noble, Mound ’C’ had also disappeared while 
the remaining portion of Mound ’A’ was perched precariously on the edge of the bluff. While 
trenches were placed into all three mounds in the 1890’s, Harper’s 1952 excavation of Mound 
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°C’, and the subsequent report on these activities by Spence, provides the most reliable data from 
the Cameron’s Point Mound group (Spence and Harper 1968). 


When Mound ’C’ was reinvestigated by Harper, he found that Boyle’s recorded 
dimensions of 75’ by 20” with a height of 3.5’ to be slightly too large. Re-measurement disclosed 
the actual dimensions to be 72.5’ by 17.5” with a height of 2.5’. There is little doubt that the 
mound had once stood somewhat taller than this, as erosion and ploughing had played a role in 
reducing the vertical dimension (Spence and Harper 1968). 


Spence, based on the materials available from Harper’s excavation, believes that Mound 
°C’ represents a single burial and construction episode, which followed a series of well defined 
stages. Spence suggests the first step involved the removal of sod from most of the mound area; 
only 10 square feet of sod were left at the eastern end of the mound. At this point an area 
measuring 13” by 5’ was trenched into the eastern end to a depth of 0.6’ to 0.9’, with burial pits 
being excavated into this trench as well as along the rest of the central axis of the mound. 
Following the placement of the bodies in the pits, the primary fill from the excavation of both 
the trench and pits was replaced. This soil can be distinguished from the secondary fill by a thin 
layer of charcoal, which Spence suggests consists of the remnants of fires which had burnt prior 
to the completion of the mound superstructure. 


The next step involved the erection of the mound proper. The fill consisted of a light 
loamy sand interspersed with large rocks up to 2.5” in diameter. These rocks, due to there large 
size must have been intentional inclusions, however no pattern was noted with regard to their 
placement (Spence and Harper 1968). It was during this last stage of mound construction that the 
majority of the bodies were placed in the fill. As a general pattern the fill burials of Mound ’C’ 
were either disarticulated or cremated. In contrast, sub-floor burials were either articulated, or in 
a few cases attempts had been made to re-articulate individuals at the time of their internment. 
Spence draws support for a single burial event by stating: 


..there was no internal stratification, other than the western primary fill layer, 
which was far too small and off center to be a primary mound. The burial pattern 
also supports the idea of a single stage erection. The burials which were 
articulated and with the grave goods were at the mound floor, while those in the 
secondary fill lacked grave goods. If the mound had been erected over a number 
of years there should have been articulated bodies and grave goods in the fill. As 
it is, a status difference is suggested--the bodies of high status individuals at the 
floor, and those of lesser status in the fill. 
Spence and Harper 1968:14 


This quote also provides one of the first clear statements regarding status differentiation among 
the Ontario mound building groups, although at this point it was not suggested that status was 
ascribed. By 1979, Spence et al concluded that it is “difficult to determine whether status is 
ascribed or achieved”, nevertheless, they maintain that the burial pattern evident in at least some 
of the Rice Lake mounds is best understood in terms of “ascribed” status (1979:118). Drawing 
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on the Cameron’s Point Mound ’C’ data, they suggest that the sub-floor burials represent an elite 
segment of society, upon which a considerable community effort was expended upon their death. 
They temper this assertion by pointing out that there may have been an important achieved 
component to leadership, in that descent could determine membership in an “elite rank without 
specifying precisely which individuals would actually hold authority or control trade networks” 
(Spence et al 1979:118). By 1984, Spence et al conclude authoritatively that the “concordance 
of location, mortuary treatment and grave offerings indicate that rank was ascribed rather than 
achieved” (Spence et al 1984:126). 


During the Rice Lake Phase (0-300 A.D.), the period in which mounds were being 
constructed, Spence et al (1984) suggest that there were at least three distinct social groups living 
within well defined territories along the north shore of Rice Lake. They propose that these three 
territories correspond roughly to the drainage systems of the three major rivers flowing into Rice 
Lake: the Ontonabee, the Indian, and the Ouse. Each of the “localities” consists of at least one 
habitation site and burial area, while the possibility has also been suggested that the Indian River 
locality, which encompasses the Serpent Mounds, Harris Island and East Sugar Island mounds, 
may represent the material remains of two distinct and contemporaneous groups. It is also 
proposed by these authors that the Le Vesconte mound at Percy Reach, 20 km east of Rice Lake 
on the lower Trent drainage, may represent another community existing at a similar level of 
social complexity. 


Spence et al (1984:125) maintain that the mound groups may have functioned as symbolic 
territorial markers. They draw support for this conclusion from their interpretation that some of 
the mound groups exhibit local variation; i.e., lateral additions to Serpent Mound E, 
superimposition of additions on the Le Vesconte Mound, and the single event construction of 
large mounds, such as Cameron’s Point Mound C. They propose that the likely event to trigger 
the construction of a new mound, or an addition to an existing structure, would be the death of 
a “headman”. 


Spence et al (1984), using Cameron’s Point Mound C, suggest that construction was 
probably triggered by the death of Burial 37, an adult sub-floor male with grave goods, who died 
at or around the age of 28. If burial 37 did trigger the construction of the mound, Spence et al 
reasons it is unlikely that he would have been leader for more than ten years. Therefore with a 
total of 37 mound interments, and using a mortality rate of 3.3% per annum’, and assuming that 
all of the dead for this ten year period were interred in the mound, it follows that the contributing 
population would consist of at least 110 individuals. While these authors readily admit the rough 
and ready nature of these figures, in a later paper Spence (1986) proposes that the population of 
the Rice Lake localities would have varied between 100 and 200 members each. 


If Spence et al (1984) are correct in their interpretations, the picture which emerges of 
social organization during the Rice Lake Phase is not one of egalitarian bands, but rather one of 
petty chiefdoms. While at no point do these authors suggest the emergence of chiefdoms, by 
definition ascribed ranking does not occur below this level of sociopolitical organization (Service 
1962). The question then which must be answered is what factors may have contributed to the 
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rise of hereditarily ranked society along the shores of Rice Lake 1900 years ago? 


Spence et al (1984:132) suggest that the Rice Lake area was sparsely populated in the 
Early Woodland period as well as during the early part of the Middle Woodland. Based on the 
evidence from shell middens, they maintain there was a shift in subsistence strategies evidenced 
around 0 A.D., which was concomitant with a population increase, contact with the Hopewellian 
Interaction Sphere, and the construction of the first earthen mounds. It is proposed that the rank 
hierarchy may have developed among this burgeoning population in order to more efficiently 
harvest the large beds of wild rice which flourish not far from the summer camps in each of the 
four localities. As Spence et al point out (1984:133), “wild rice is a notoriously chancy resource 
[and]... individuals with sufficient authority could have co-ordinated the preservation, storage, and 
later redistribution of food stalks developed in the summer and fall”. However, as Spence et al 
point out, it is not necessary to be organized in a ranked society in order to harvest wild rice. In 
fact, Patterson’s (1979) study of dental pathologies of the Middle Woodland populations of the 
Rice Lake area suggest that wild rice may not have even been widely consumed. 


The possibility that involvement in long distance trade could have provided a stimulus for 
incipient ranking has also been explored. Exotics such as silver, copper, and marine shell were 
being traded through this area throughout the Rice Lake Phase. Spence (1982:183-189) believes 
that it is possible, given the rise in population he believes to be concomitant with the beginning 
of the Rice Lake Phase, that access to exotic and ritual items came under the purview of a small 
segment of the population. This may have occurred as individuals or lineages which already 
controlled desirable trade partnerships (or those which were able to control access to the source 
of new valuables) consolidated positions of esteem within their local group. Access to these trade 
links would be passed down from father to son, or at least within the lineage, and in this manner 
a local hierarchy may have developed. 


While I find Spence’s arguments concerning the importance of exchange and the possible 
transformative effects of the introduction of new resources to be compelling, I believe that there 
is an important possibility that remains to be explored. In the remainder of the paper I return to 
the Cameron’s Point Mound ’C’ data in order to demonstrate that the Rice Lake Phase population 
figures upon which much of the ascribed hypothesis is based, may be in need of revision. 


Cameron’s Point Mound ’C’ Reconsidered 


The ascribed hypothesis presented by Spence and his co-authors (Spence 1982; Spence, el al 
1984; Spence and Pihl 1984) appears to articulate quite well with the archaeological record. 
When applied to the Rice Lake and Le Vesconte data it neatly orders the differences manifest 
in the burial patterns within the mounds and also reveals the logic behind the variation in mound 
building techniques between different localities. However, given the rather high population 
estimates of between 100-200 for each locality, there is one unresolved problem. Simply put, 
there are not enough burial mounds around Rice Lake. 
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While the total number of mounds around Rice Lake is not known with certainty, it is 
possible to come up with a reasonable estimate. At the East Sugar Island site there are two burial 
mounds, the “Princess” and “Prince” mounds (Johnston 1968b, Kenyon 1986; Boyle 1897). The 
Princess mound is the larger, being roughly circular, with a diameter of 38” and a height of 4° 
7", The Prince Mound is slightly smaller, measuring 31’ in length and is 3’ 10” in height. It is 
situated on a hillside about one hundred metres away from the Princess mound, and was 
described by Boyle as a flat topped circular steppe. In profile it had a steep face on its south 
(down slope) side, but merged level with the hillside to the north. 


Boyle visited the Miller site in 1896, conducting excavations at one mound and reporting 
the definite presence of two others. The mound Boyle investigated was oval in shape, measuring 
35° east to west, 19’ 6” north to south, and 2’ 6” in height. Of the other two mounds, one had 
been previously destroyed when it had been opened to facilitate the construction of a root cellar, 
and the third had been significantly impacted by ploughing. This plough disturbed mound was 
described by Boyle as “a very noticeable circular elevation seventy-four feet in diameter but only 
two and a half feet in height” (1897:60-61). Boyle was informed that prior to ploughing this 
mound had stood close to “six feet high, and as a matter of course, considerably less in width” 
(Boyle 1897:61). The tenant farmer reported that human bones were often ploughed up, and also 
stated that there had been four lesser mounds located nearby which had been totally reduced by 
ploughing (Ibid.) Boyle searched for evidence of these mounds, but without luck. 


At the Serpent Mound site, also known as Mizang’s Point, there are nine burial mounds, 
the largest of which is the famous Serpent Mound, measuring 194’ in length. Serpent Mound 
provides an interpretive problem, in that it appears to have resulted from the addition of several 
burial episodes (Johnston 1968a). Because this is the case, if the Serpent Mound is counted as 
one mound, it would result in the underestimation of the total number of mounds around the lake. 
To help correct for this potential problem, I will count the Serpent Mound as three mounds, as 
it is roughly three times as long as the large mounds at Cameron’s Point. Even if this proves to 
be an underestimation of the number of burial episodes represented by the Serpent Mound, it is 
somewhat balanced by the fact that several of the lesser mounds at this site appear to post date 
the Rice Lake Phase, and therefore should not be included. Nevertheless, for my purposes I will 
consider the Serpent Mound site as having eleven mounds. 


As described earlier in the paper, when the Cameron’s Point site was first visited by 
Boyle, there were four burial mounds. Although the site has subsequently been impacted by 
erosion, it is probable that this problem is a relatively recent phenomenon. This is likely because 
it was only during the late 19th century that a series of dams and locks were constructed along 
the Trent waterway in order to facilitate transportation. The effect of this water control system, 
and in particular the dam at Hastings, was that water levels on Rice Lake rose five to six feet 
(Johnston 1968b). While it is possible that prior to Boyle’s visit there were more mounds at 
Cameron’s Point, it seems likely the site was still relatively intact. 


There is yet another mound reported from Harris Island (Spence et al 1984: 127). This 
location is very poorly documented, although apparently there is a single mound situated atop 
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a low beach ridge. Spence et al (1984), suggest that this location may be part of the Indian River 
locality, which includes the Serpent Mound group and East Sugar Island. 


In total then there appears there were as many as 25 mounds located around Rice Lake. 
This figure includes 4 from Cameron’s Point, 2 from East Sugar Island, 1 from Harris Island, 7 
from the Miller site (including the four undocumented mounds), and 11 from the Serpent Mounds 
site (counting the Serpent Mound as three). This suggests that roughly one mound was being 
constructed every ten years during the 250-300 year Rice Lake Phase, or approximately one 
burial episode every 40 years per locality. This seems to conflict with the hypothesis that each 
group would construct a new mound (or build an addition) upon the death of a local headman. 


The Cameron’s Point mound group is a good example. At this site, the sole burial location 
for the Ouse locality, we find four mounds; three of which are roughly 75 feet long with the 
fourth measuring only 28 feet. If, as has been suggested, each mound was constructed in response 
to the death of a leader, it appears that the Ouse locality had only four such leaders throughout 
the 250-300 year long Rice Lake Phase. Moreover, if Mound ’C’ was erected to receive the 28 
year old which was recovered from burial 37, and he had only ruled for ten years, then we are 
forced to conclude that the other three mounds must contain the remains of the individuals who 
died during the remaining 290 years of the mound building phase. If this was the case, it would 
be expected that Mounds ’A’ and ’B’ would be much more densely occupied with burials than 
Mound °C’. However Boyle’s 1896 excavations revealed no such pattern (Boyle, 1897). 


What are we to make of this apparent shortage of mounds at the Cameron’s Point site? 
I believe one possibility can be offered from a second look at the Mound ’C’ data. Spence 
believes that this mound represents a single burial episode, probably triggered by the death of 
Burial 37. I believe it is more likely that Mound ’C’ is comprised of at least three separate burial 
episodes, which could reduce the Rice Lake Phase population estimates by up to two thirds. 


In support of this conclusion I have plotted together (Figure 1) the sub-floor and fill 
burials mapped separately in Figures 8 and 9 of Spence and Harper’s report (1968:15). This 
combined map suggests three burial activity clusters along the central axis of the mound. The 
westernmost of these is the most discreet, while the eastern cluster corresponds with the sub-floor 
trench. Moreover, if the death of the young male in Burial 37 did provide the stimulus for the 
mound’s construction, his placement near the western end of the mound seems unusual. However, 
if the mound was built in three separate stages, then he would have been centrally located during 
the burial episode which resulted in the construction of the western third of the mound. 


The possibility that Mound ’C’ may have resulted from the conglomeration of three 
distinct burial events does not conflict with our understanding of other mound burials around the 
lake. It was in this manner that Johnston proposes Mound ’E’ at Mizang’s Point was constructed: 


Throughout the excavation in the Serpent Mound, careful attention was devoted 


to internal structural features in hope of discovering evidence relating to the 
question of whether the mound was built in a relatively short span of time or by 
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accretion over a longer period. If construction had proceeded by the periodic 
addition of earth, it would be expected that buried sod lines and other internal 
stratigraphy would so indicate but structural remains of this sort were not 
encountered. On the other hand, owing largely to the extent of the old 
excavation... it is not possible to assert on structural grounds that the mound was 
built in a single continuous effort. Circumstantial evidence, particularly the 
discovery of 25 intact burials and the disturbed remains of at least twice that 
number of individuals, during excavation of about half the mound, would favor 
the assumption that construction continued intermittently over a number of years. 
In addition, the amount of carried earth, representing the considerable labours of 
an organized group, would indicate the likelihood that the mound, and the burials 
included, had accumulated over an extended period of time. 
Johnston 1968a:20 


If Cameron’s Point Mound ’C’ is the result of three separate burial events, then there is at least 
a reasonable chance that the other two large mounds at this site, A’ and ’B’, may also represent 
accretional structures. While fully aware of the hazards involved in drawing this conclusion, this 
would suggest that there may have been up to ten distinct mound construction episodes at 
Cameron’s Point: three each for the large mounds and one for the smaller structure identified by 
Spence and Noble (Spence and Harper 1968:6). If this is the case then it provides us with yet 
another avenue for estimating the population of the Ouse locality. 


Burial #37 Sub-floor Trench 


&> Floor and Sub-floor Burials 4) 
©) Fin Burials 0 is oN 


© Suggested Burial Clusters 


FIGURE 1: Cameron’s Point Mound ’C’. 
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The first step lies in ascertaining how many bodies were recovered from Mound ’C’. 
Spence (1986) uses the minimum number, with a count of 37 individuals. Spence et al (1979) 
suggest that there were at least 44 interments, while the original Cameron’s Point report describes 
50 burials, and suggests there may have been as many as 64 individuals (Spence and Harper 
1967:28-29). For my purposes I have chosen to use the 50 individual figure from the original 
report, in order to be conservative in my re-estimation of the contributing population. If it is then 
allowed that Mounds ’A’ and ’B’ contained roughly an equivalent number of dead, and the 
smallest mound a third, and using the same 3.3% mortality rate over the 250 years of the Rice 
Lake Phase, the contributing population would be comprised of 32 individuals. Even if the other 
mounds did vary to some degree in the number of individuals they contained, I believe it is still 
safe to assume that the Ouse River locality did not consist of more than 50 individuals. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps the most telling point to emerge from the preceding discussion is that there are not 
enough mounds on the shores of Rice Lake to account for the population estimates which have 
been produced for the Rice Lake Phase. Four localities of up to 200 individuals, each existing 
for 250 years, would need close to 125 mounds similar in size and content to Cameron’s Point 
Mound ’C’. Instead only 25-30 mounds are known. Employing the data from Cameron’s Point 
Mound °C’ (Spence and Harper 1968), I have proposed an alternative scenario for the Rice Lake 
Phase in which each locality would have been comprised of 25-50 members. If the Cameron’s 
Point site is indicative, it appears that once every 20-25 years, or roughly once a generation, these 
groups would construct a new mound or build an addition to an existing mound for their 
accumulated dead. This hypothesis has the benefit of being able to account for all of the mounds 
which have been located around the lake. 


If this interpretation is correct, then there may not have been a population explosion at 
the beginning of the Rice Lake Phase. While there may have been a shift to a more extensive 
utilization of the lacustrian environment without this dramatic demographic shift, there appears 
to have been little stimulus which could account for the emergence of ascribed ranking. While 
the Rice Lake Phase burial pattern, which includes sub-floor and mound fill burials, clearly does 
not fit the ethnographically derived model of the 25 member super-egalitarian band, with these 
reduced population estimates it may still be best explained in terms of achieved status. 


: Drawn from Buikstra (1976:251), for a Middle Woodland population in Ilinois. 
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